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THE PROPOSED NATIONAL MUSIC MEETINGS 
AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE, 


No institution in this country has probably done so 
much for the advancement of the cause of music as the 
Crystal Palace. The Saturday Concerts, the sixteenth 
series of which is now in progress, have exerted an edu- 
cational influence, the importance of which it would be 
difficult to over-estimate. But, apart from these concerts, 
the great transept at Sydenham offers facilities for 
monster gatherings such as are impracticable in an 
other building in the country—probably in the world. 
There can be no doubt that the permanent. establishment 
of the Handel Festival as a triennial celebration has 
iven a healthy stimulus to provincial musical societies. 
uch large gatherings, too, as those of the National 
School Children under Mr. Hullah and Mr. Martin, and 
the meetings of the Tonic Sol-fa Association, can be, and 
are, carried out here under far more favourable conditions 
than, from the very nature of things, is possible elsewhere. 
And we are happy to find, from a prospectus now lying 
before us, that the Directors of the Crystal Palace, 
instead of resting on their well-earned laurels, are about 
to enlarge their sphere of musical labour by an ex- 
riment which deserves and, if well carried out, can 
ardly.fail to command success ; and which is, we venture 
to think, equal in importance and interest to any of the 
measures for the promotion of music which they have 
yet put forward. , 

The “National Music Meetings,” the first of which is 
announced to be held during the coming summer, are in 
reality a series of competitions on a gigantic scale, the 
scheme of which is so comprehensive as to include in 
one or other of its sections the greater number, supposing 
all willing to come forward, of musical performers in this 
country. The competitions and prizes already announced 
are eleven in number. The first and most important 

rize is the challenge-prize, of the value of £1,000, which 
1s to be competed for by large choral societies containing 
Mot more than 500, nor less than 200 members. Those 
smaller choral bodies which muster less than 200 voices 
will form the second class. Considering the large number 
of good societies of this kind in existence, there ought, 
we should think, to be a brisk and interesting competition 
for the prize of fifty guineas offered. The three following 
classes are described in the prospectus as choral societies 
for men’s voices, church and cathedral choirs, and glee 
societies, of one voice to a part. We think it weak be 
well if this last competition could be held in the concert 
room, as four or five solo voices without accompaniment 
could certainly produce very little effect in the central 
transept. We next find prizes offered to military and 
volunteer bands; and last come competitions between 
solo singers, classified according to the register of their 
voices. For each of these classes a prize of fifty guineas 
is offered, except in the case of the male-voice choirs, and 
the glee societies, the prizes for which are purses of 
twenty-five guineas each. 

A first scheme of this kind is obviously liable to in- 
completeness ; and we notice one or two important 
omissions, which, however, it is only fair to say, may pro- 
bably be intentional, arising from a desire not to attempt 
too much in the first instance.. We would suggest, for 
example, if it would not be well to have certain prizes, 
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not necessarily of large amount, to be competed for by 
amateurs exclusively. In such classes, for instance, as 
the last four in the list—solo singers of various registers— 
we suspect that otherwise but few amateurs would enter ; 
as they would probably, unless they had an overweening 
estimate of their own abilities, think thet they were 
almost certain to be distanced by professional com- 
petitors. 

But a more serious omission in the scheme we consider 
to be that there is no competition in instrumental music, 
excepting with the military and volunteer bands. A prize 
offered to amateur pianists, who would be required to 
play really good pieces, might do a great deal towards the 
development of a healthier taste in pianoforte music 
among a class of players who, in the majority of cases, 
prefer the modern frivolities written for their instrument 
to the standard works bequeathed to us by the great 
masters. Organists and violinists, too, might well be 
considered in the plan ; and a prize for the best string- 

uartett playing, even were the requirement no higher 
than a good quartett of Haydn’s, might give a wholesome 
impulse to the practice of this most enjoyable and in- 
structive music. 

We make these remarks in no captious spirit, for we 
are by no means disposed to blame the directors because 
their scheme might be more perfect than it is; we are 
more inclined heartily to commend them for what they 
propose doing, and merely throw out these hints as 
worthy of their attention, if not at the first, at least at 
future meetings. Several of the details of their plan are 
especially praiseworthy. More particularly are we glad 
to see the importance given in each competition to sight- 
reading. No surer test of musical knowledge and rr. 
ficiency than the power of reading at first sight could be 
found ; for it would be quite possible for a band, a choral 
society, or a soloist to “get up” a certain number of 
pieces with great accuracy, and even finish, and yet to 
possess but little real musical knowledge. But any 
merely superficial attainment, or anything like a “ cram- 
ming” process, is sure to be exposed as soon as the sight- 
reading test is applied. It will only be needful for the 
managers of the meetings to take care that the tests 
selected are either specially composed for the occasion, 
or selected from such utterly unknown works that there 
is no probability of even the best-read musicians amonz 
the competitors being acquainted with them. 

The names of the judges are not-yet published ; but 
we have no doubt that the directors will take care to 
choose men whose competence and integrity are alike 
beyond dispute, and whose verdicts will give general 
satisfaction. ; 
In conclusion, we wish every possible success to this 
new experiment ; and we trust that it may be only the 
first of an annual series. If properly conducted, as we 
have no doubt it will be, its influence on the cause of 
music in England cannot but be most salutary. 








THE SYMPHONIES OF BEETHOVEN. 
BY HECTOR BERLIOZ. 
(Concluded from prg’5 ) 
9. THE CHORAL SYMPHONY. 
To analyse such a composition as this is a difficult and 
dangerous task that we have long hesitated to undertake 
—a venturesome attempt, whose only excuse can be in our 
persevering efforts to place ourselves at the composer's 
point of view, to penetrate the inmost sense of his work, 





to feel its effect, and to study the impressions that it has 
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Hepner hitherto on certain exceptional organisations, 
nd on the public. Among the various judgments pro- 
nounced on this score, there are perhaps not two which 
are identical, Certain critics look upon it as a “ mon- 
strous madness ;” others see nothing in it but “ the last 
flickers of an expiring genius ;” some, more ent, 
declare that at present they do not understand it at all, 
but do not despair of appreciating it, at least approxi- 
mately, later; the majority of artistes consider it an 
extraordinary conception, some parts of which never- 
theless remain still unexplained, or without apparent 
object. A small number of musicians with a natural 
tendency to examine with care all that tends to enlarge 
the domain of art, and who have maturely reflected on 
the general plan of the Choral Symphony, after having 
attentively read and heard it one times, affirm that 
this work appears to them to be the most magnificent 
expression of Beethoven’s genius ; this opinion, we think 
we have already said in a preceding page, is that which 
we share 

Without inquiring what ideas personal to’ himself the 
composer may have wished to express in this vast musical 
poem, a study for which the field of conjectures is open 
to every one, let us see if the novelty of the form may 
not be here justified by an intention independent of all 
=e. or religious thought, equally reasonable and 

autiful for the fervent Christian as for the pantheist 
and the atheist—by an intention, in fine, purely musical 
and poetical. 

Beethoven had already written eight symphonies before 
this one. To go beyond the point at which he was then 
arrived, by the aid of the mere resources of instrumen- 
tation, what means remained to him? The adjunction of 
voices to the instruments. But to observe the law of the 
crescendo, and to bring into relief in the work itself. the 
power of the auxiliary that he wished to give to the 
orchestra, was it {not necessary to let the instruments 
still figure alone on the first portion of the picture that 
he proposed to unroll? This datum once granted, one 
easily conceives that he was led to seek for a mixed 
music, which should serve as a connection between the 
two great divisions of the symphony ; the instrumental 
recitative was the bridge that he dared to throw from 
the chorus to the orchestra, and over which the in- 
aes eee to go and op the voices. The passage 
established, the author would have wished to justify, by 
announcing it, the fusion that was going to take place ; 
and it is then that, speaking himself, by the voice of a 
coryphaus, he cried out, employing the notes of the re- 
citative that had just been heard, “O my friends, no 
more such sounds ; but let us sing songs more pleasing, 
and fuller of joy!” Behold then, so to speak, the treaty 
of alliance concluded between the chorus and the 
orchestra; the same Fei of recitative pronounced by 
both seems to be the formula of the oath. The musician 
is then free to choose the text of his choral composition ; 
it is to Schiller that Beethoven goes to ask it; he takes 
the “ Ode to Joy,” colours it with a thousand shades that 
the poetry alone could never have rendered perceptible, 
and advances to the end, constantly increasing in pomp, 
grandeur, and brilliance. ; 

Such is perhaps the reason, more or less plausible, of 
the general arrangement of this immense composition, of 
which we are now about to study all the parts in detail. 

The first movement, impressed with a sombre majesty, 
resembles none of those that Beethoven wrote previously. 
dttemal des is eaten excessivély dating ; the most 

nal designs, the most. expressive press on 
one» ~eross; interlace in ail Oe - without | 
either producing obscurity or encumbering each other ; 
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there only results, on the ome an effect perfectl 
clear, cae the manifold voices 0 ‘the orchestra, whic 


complain or menace, each in his own manner, and in his 
special style, seem but to form one whole; so great is 
the force of the sentiment which animates them. 

This allegro miestoso, written in D minor, begins how- 
ever on the chord of fy Pithove the third—that is to say, 
on a holding A, E, in fifths ; a ioed up and down by 
the fitst violins, altos, and double-basses, so that the 
hearer does not know if he hears the chord of A minor, 
that of A major, or that of the dominatit of D. This 
long indecision of the tonali ves much forcé ahd 
great character to the entry of the ¢wffi on the chord of 
D minor. The tation contains accents that move 
the soul to its depths; it is difficult to hear anythin 
more profoundly tragic than that melody of the win 
instruments, under which a chromatic phrase for the 
stringed instruments swells afid rises by d $, moaning 
like the sea at the approach of a storm. That is a mag- 
nificent inspiration. 

We shall have more than one occasion to notice in 
this work combinations of notes to which it is really 
impossible to give the name of chotds ; and we ought 
to acknowledge that the réason of these anomalies com- 
pletely escapes us. Thus at page 17, of the admitable 
movement of which we have Pa spoken, we find @ 
melodic figure for clarionets and bassoons accompanied 
in the following manner in the bye of C minor: the bass 
first strikes the F sharp, bearing the diminished seventh ; 
then the A flat, bearing the third, fourth, and augmented 
sixth ; and lastly G, above which the flutes and oboes 
strike the notes E flat, G, c, which would give a chord of 
the sixth and fourth—an excellent resolution of the pre- 
ceding chord, if the second violins and altos did not add 
to the harmony the two sounds F natural and A flat, which 
change its nature, and produce a confusion very disagree- 
able, and happily very short. This passage is but little 
loaded with instrumentation, and of a character quite 
free from roughness ; I cannot then understand this four- 
fold dissonance, so strangely introduced, atid that nothing 
justifies. We might imagine it an error of the engraver ; 
but on well examining these two bars, and those. that 
precede, the doubt is dispersed, and we remain convinced 
that such has really been the intention of the author. 

The scherzo vivace which follows contains nothing 
similar ; we find in it, it is true, Several pedal notes above 
and in the medium on the tonic, passing across the 
chord of the dominant; but I have already made my 
profession of faith on the subject of these holding notes 
which are foreign to the harmony ; and there is no need 
of this new example to prove the excellent effect that 
can be obtained from them when the sense of the music 
introduces them naturally. It is by meatis of the rhythm 
chiefly that Beethoven has beeti able to impart $0 much 
interest to this charming piece of humour; the theme, 
$o full of vivacity when it is presented with its fugued 
answer entering at the end of four bars, sparkles with 
animation afterwards, when the answer appearing one 
bar sooner marks a ternary rhythm instead of the binary 
mo at the beginning. 

The middle of the scherzo is occupied by a presto in 
common time of a quite rustic joviality, whose theme 
unfolds on a pedal note in the medium — sometimes 
tonic, and sometimes dominant— accompanied by a 
counter-theme, which harmonises equally well with both 
holding notes, tonic and dotninant. This melody is in- 
troduced later by a phrase of the oboe, of a ravishing 

, which after having for some timé wavered in 
thé chord of the major ninth of D, darts into the key 
of F natural, in a manner as graceful as it is unexpected, 
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We find there a reflection of those gentle impressions, 
$0 dear to Beethoven, that the aspect of nature smiling 
and calm, the pureness of the air, and the first rays of 
a spring morning produce; 

In the adagto cantabile, the principle of unity is so 
little observed that wé might rather see two distinct 
movements in it than a Single one. To the first subject 
in B flat, common time, succeeds another melody, ab- 
solutely different, in D major and in triple time; the 
first theme, slightly altered and varied for the first violins, 
makes a second appeatarice in the original key, to bring 
back anew the melody in triple time without alterations or 
variations, but in the key of G major; after which the 
first theme is definitely established; and no longer permits 
the rival phrase to share with it the attention of the 
hearer. One must hear this marvellous adagio several 
times to become quite accustomied to such a singular 
arrangement. As to the beauty of all these melodies, 
the infinite grace of the ornaments with which they are 
covered, the feelings of tender melancholy, of passionate 
depression, of dreamy devotion that they express ; if my 
prose cotild give even an approximate idéa of them, 
music would have found in written language a rival that 
the greatest of poets will never succ in opposing to 
it. It is an immense work; and when we have entered 
beneath its powerful charm, we can only answer the 
criticism that feproaches the author with having here 
— the law of unity; “So much the worse for the 
aw.” 

We approach the moment when thé voices are going 
to joiri the orchestra. The violoncellos and double- 
basses intone the recitative of which we have spoken 
above, aftér a rifornel/o,for the wind instruments, harsh 
ahd violent as a cry of rage. The chord of the major 
sixth, F, A, D, by which this resto commences, finds itself 
altered by an appogiatura on the B flat, struck at the 
same time by the flutes, oboes; and clarionets; this 
sixth of the key of D minor grinds horribly against the 
dominant, and produces an excessively hard effect. It 
well expresses fury and rage, but I do not yet see what 
can excite such a feeling, unless the author, having to 
make his corypheus say, “Let us begin more agree- 
able songs,” wished by an odd caprice, to calumniate 
instrumental harmony. He seems to regret it, however, 
for between each phrase of the recitative of the basses 
he resumes, like so many souvénirs which cling to his 
heart, fragments of the thrée préceding movenients ; and, 
moreover, after this same recitative he places in the 
orchestra, in the midst of an exquisite choice of chords, 
the beautiful theme that all the voices are soon going to 
sing in the ode of Schiller, This melody, of a gentle and 
calm character, becomes by degrees more animated and 
brilliant, as it passé¢s from the basses which first announce 
it, to the violins and wind instruments. After a sudden 
interruption, the whole orchestra resumes the furious 
vitornello already cited, and which here announces the 
vocal recitative. 

The first chord is again placed on an F, which is 
supposed ‘to carry the sixth and third, and which really 
does so; but this time the author does not content him- 
self with the appogiatura B flat, he adds those of. G, E, 
and C shafp, so that ALL THE NOTES OF THE MINOR 
SCALE are struck at the same time, and produce the 
= assemblage of sounds—F, A, C sharp, E, G, B 

at, D. 

The French composer-Maftin, called Martini, in his 
opera of Sappho, had, forty years ago, wished to produce 
an analogous yell from the orchestra, by employing all 
the diatonic, chromatic, arid enharmonic intervals at 
ence, at the moment when the mistress of Phaon flings 





herself into the waves; without examining the oppor- 
tunity of his experiment, and without asking whether or 
not it bore on the dignity of art, it is certain that his 
object could not be misunderstood. Here my efforts to dis- 
cover that of Beethoven are completely useless. I-see 
a formal intention, a project calculated and reflected on 
to produce two discords at the two instants which pre- 
cede the successive appearance of the recitative in the 
instruments and in the voice; but I have sought much ~ 
for the reason of this idea, and am forced to avow that it 
is unknown to me. 

The corypheus, after having sung his recitative, the 
words of which, as we have said, are by Beethoven, gives 
out as a solo, with a light accompaniment of two wind 
instruments, and the stringed orchestra pzzzicato, the 
theme of the “ Ode to Joy.” This theme appears till the 
end of the symphony ; we recognise it always, and yet 
it continually changes its aspect. The study of these 
different transformations offers an interest all the more 
powerful inasmuch as each of them produces a different 
shade, new and decided in the expression of<a single 
feeling—that of joy. This joy is at first full of gentle- 
fess and peace; it becomes rather more lively at the 
moment when the female voices are heard. The time 
changes ; the phrase, sung at first in common time, re- 
appears in six-eight measure, and marked by continual 
syncopations; it then takes a bolder and more agile 
character, which resembles a warlike accent. It isthe 
parting song of thé hero sure of victory ; we fancy we 
see his armour glitter, and hear the measured tread of his 
steps. A fugued theme, in which we still find the original 
melodic design, serves for some time as a subject for the 
sports of the orchestra; these are the various move- 
ments of a crowd active and full of ardour. But the 
chorus soon re-enters, and sings with energy the joyous 
hymn in its first simplicity, aided by the wind instruments, 
which strike chords while following the melody, and 
crossed in all ways by a diatonic figure executed by the 
whole mass of strings in unisons and octaves. The 
andante maestoso which follows is a sort of choral, in- 
toned at first by the tenors and basses of the chorus, 
joined by one trombone, the violoncellos, and the double- 

asses. The joy is here religious, grave, immense; the 
chorus is silent for an instant, to resume with less force 
its large chords, after a solo for the orchestra from which, 
with great beauty, results the effect of an organ. The 
imitation of the majestic instrument of Christian temples 
is produced by the flutes in their lower octave, the 
clarionets in the chalumeau, the grave sounds of the 
bassoons, altos divided into two parts—high and medium 
—and violoncellos playing on their open strings, G, D, or 
On the lower C (open note) and the Cc in the medium, 
always in double notes. This movement begins in‘c, 
passes to C, then to F, and finishes by a pedal point on 
the dominant seventh of D. A great a//egro in six-four 
time follows, in which are united from the commencement 
the first theme, already so often and so variously re- 
produced, and the choral of the preceding andante. The 
contrast of these two ideas is rendered still more 
striking by a rapid variation of the joyous melody per- 
fotrned above the long notes of the choral, not only by 
the first violins, but also by the double-basses, Now it is 
impossible for double-basses to execute a succession of 
such rapid notes, and we cannot understand how a’ man 
go $kilful as Beethoven in the art of instrumentation 
can have $0 far forgotten himself as to write for this 
cumbrous instfument such a passage as this. There is 
less fire; less grandeur, and more lightness in the style of 
the following movement. Aon artless gaiety, expressed at 
first by four solo veices, and afterwards coloured more 
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warmly. by the addition of the chorus, underlies it. 
Some tender and religious accents alternate twice with 
the gay melody ; but the movement becomes quicker, all 
the orchestra Bors forth, the instruments of percussion, 
drums, cymbals, triangle, and big drum strike roughly the 
accented beats of the bar. ; joy resumes its empire, popular, 
tumultuous joy, which would resemble an orgy, if at the 
close all the voices did not stop afresh on a solema 
pa to send forth in an ecstatic exclamation their last 

ute of love and respect to religious joy. The orchestra 
concludes alone, not without darting forth in its fiery 
course fragments of the first theme, of which they do not 
tire. 

A translation as literal as possible of the German poem 
treated by Beethoven will now give the reader the subject 
of this multitude of musical combinations, learned aux- 
iliaries of a continuous inspiration, docile instruments of 
a powerful and indefatigable genius, These are the 
words :— 

‘*O Joy, beauteous spark from the gods, daughter of Elysium, 
we enter thy sanctuary, heavenly one, drunk with fire! Thy 
bind again what Fashion harshly separates; all men become 
brothers under the shadow of thy gentle wing. 

‘Let him who has obtained the good fortune of becoming the 
friend of a friend—let him who has won a lovely wife mingle his 
rejoicing with ours ; yes, he too who can call only one soul his own 
on the round earth ; and let him who has never attained this steal 

ing from our assembly. 

‘* All creatures drink joy at the breasts of Nature ; both the good 
and the bad follow her path of roses; she gave us kisses, and the 
vine, and a friend tried in death ; pleasure was given to the worm, 
and the cherub stands before God. 

‘Glad as the suns roll dver the splendid plain of heaven, run, 
brothers, your course ; joyful as a hero to victory. 

‘*Embrace one another, ye millions! This kiss for the whole 


world! Brethren, beyond the starry firmament must a beloved 
Father dwell. 


“ Millions, do ye bow down? World, dost thou acknowledge 
+ Pe ag ? Seek him above the starry canopy ; beyond the stars 


Wells, 
“'O Joy, beauteous spark from the gods,” &c. 


This symphony is the most difficult performance of 
all those of its author ; it necessitates patient, multiplied, 
and, above all, well-directed rehearsals. It requires, 
moreover, a number of singers all the more considerable 
as the chorus ought evidently in many places to cover 
the orchestra ; and, besides, the manner in which the 
music is fitted to the words, and the excessive height of 
some of the vocal passages, render very difficult the 
emission of the voice, and greatly diminish the volume 
and energy of the sounds. 

* * * * * . 

In any case, when Beethoven, in finishing his work, con- 
sidered the majestic dimensions of the monument he had 
just raised, he might say, “ Now let death come ; my task 
is accomplished ! 








FLY-LEAVES FROM THE PORTFOLIO OF AN 
OLD SCHOOLMASTER. 


(Continued from page 7.) 
V.—OLDER WRITERS FOR THE VIOLIN. 


BEFORE continuing to speak of the clavecin compositions, 
I _ to. look at the most important violinists of 
older times. Let us first throw a glance upon sunny Italy, 
being the cradle of our musical art. We begin with a 
certain Alberto, a celebrated violinist, who lived during 
the first half of the 16th century. We merely name also 
the monk, Allessandro Romano della Viola. Of both 
but little is known. Rather more information we possess 
of Biagio Marino, from Brescia, who was in 1620 chapel- 





master of the cathedral in his native town ; we possess 
of this clever master several compositions of undoubted 
excellence. Carlo Farina, born about the middle of the 
16th century, was in the beginning of the 17th century 
violinist to the Elector of Saxony ; several of his com- 
itions are to be found in the private library of the 
Royal Family of Saxony at Dresden. It may be men- 
tioned here that the effects of the flageolet and of other 
burlesque passages introduced so successfully in the well- 
known “ Carnival de Venise” of Paganini and Ernst, are 
already to be found in an “ extravagant caprice ” (“ Cap- 
riccio Stravagante”). of Farina, published in 1627. 
250 years since, judging by the preface to Farina’s in- 
teresting work, it was known how to imitate on the violin 
the “ flautina,” the “ fifferino della soldadesca,” the bark- 
ing of dogs, and the “ Spanish guitarre.” ig 
After Farina we come to Antonio Veracini and 
Farinelli. Antonio Veracini must not be confounded 
with his more celebrated nephew, Francesco Maria © 
Veracini ; neither must the violinist Farinelli be taken for 
the celebrated singer Farinelli, also called Carlo Broschi. 
At this time the concerto for the violin was invented by 
Giuseppe Torelli, of Bologna. Concerning the form of 
Torelli’s concerto, it might be said that it is nothing else 
than a sonata for several instruments, the violin taking 
the principal part. Of Torelli, a good number of com- 
positions are still in existence. Of Tommaso Vitali, 
from Bologna, we possess a ciaconna with variations, lately 
reprinted at Leipzig, which might be taken as an anti- 
cipation of the famous “Chaconne” of Sebastian Bach. 
Amongst the other celebrated Italian violinists of this 
time we mention Bartolemeo Girolamo Laurenti, 
Carlo Antonio Marini, and Giovanni Battista Bassani. 
We must at once go to Arcangelo Corelli, being by far 
the most important and influential artist of this period. 
Corelli (Arcangelo), founder of the Roman school, was 
born at Fusignano, near Imola, in the territory of 
Bologna, in 1653. He received his first instructions in 
counterpoint from Matteo Simonelli, of the Papal chapel ; 
his violin master was Giovanni Battista Bassani, of 
Bologna. It has been said, without authority, that 
Corelli went to Paris in theyyear 1672, but was soon 
driven thence by the jealousy and violence of Lulli. That 
he visited Germany after he had finished his studies we 
are assured by Gaspar Printz, who informs us that he 
was in the service of the Duke of Bavaria in 1680. 
Soon after this period he returned to Italy, and settled at 
Rome, where, about 1683, he published his first twelve 
sonatas. In 1685 the second set appeared, under the 
title of “ Balletti da Camera ;” in 1690 Corelli published 
the third opera of his sonatas ; and in 1694 the fourth, 
which, consisting like the second of movements fit for 
dancing, he called also “ Balletti da Camera.” About this 
time the opera was in a very flourishing state at Rume, 
and Corelli led the band ‘as principal violin. His solos, 
the work by which he acquired the greatest reputation 
during his lifetime; did not appear till the year 1700, 
when they were published at Rome. Corelli’s kindest 
patron at Rome was’ Cardinal Ottoboni, the great en- 
courager of learning and the polite arts ; to whom, in 1694, 
he dedicated his “Opera Quinta,” and in whose palace 
he constantly resided —“ col spetiosa varattere d’attuali 
servitore ” of his eminence, as he expresses himself in the 
dedication. Crescimbini, speaking of the splendid and 
majestic academie, or concert, held at Cardinal Ottoboni’s 
every Monday evening, says that the performance was 
directed by Arcangelo Corelli, that most celebrated pro- 
fessor of the violin (“ famossissimo professore di violino ”), 
The following anecdotes of this eminent musician were 
communicated by Geminiani, one of his most illustrious 
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pupils, and who was himself an eye and ear witness of 
what he thus related. At the time when Corelli enjoyed 
the highest reputation, his fame, having reached the Court 
of Naples, excited a curiosity in the king to hear his per- 
formance ; he was consequently invited by order of his 
majesty to that capital. Corelli, with great reluctance, was 
at length prevailed upon to accept the invitation ; but, lest 
he should not be well accompanied, he took with him his 
own second violin and violoncello. At Naples he found 
Alessandro Scarlatti, and several other masters. He was 
entreated to play some of his concertos before the king ; 
this he for some time declined, on account of his whole 
band not being with him, and there was no time, he said, 
for a rehearsal. At last, however, he consented, and 
in great fear performed the first of his concertos. His 
astonishment was very great on finding that the Neapolitan 
musicians executed his poreestene almost as accurately 
at sight as his own band after repeated rehearsals, when 
they had almost got them by heart. “Si suona,” says he 
tu Matteo, his second violin, “& Napoli” (they can 
play at Naples)! After this, being again itted into 

is majesty’s presence, and desired to perform one of his 
sonatas, the king found an adagio so long and dry that, 
being tired, he quitted the room, to the great mortification 
of Corelli. Afterwards he was desired to lead in the 
performance of a masque, composed by Scarlatti, which 
was to be represented before the king. This he under- 
took ; but from Scarlatti’s little knowledge of the violin, 
Corelli’s part was somewhat awkward and difficult ; in 
one place it went up to F, and when they came to the 
passage, Corelli failed, and could not execute it ; but he 
was astonished beyond measure to hear Petrillo, the 
Neapolitan leader, and the other violins perform with 
ease that which had baffled his utmost skill, A song 
succeeded_this in C minor, which Corelli led off in € 
major. “ Recomminciamo” (let us begin again), said 
Scarlatti, good-naturedly. Still Corelli persisted in the 
major key, till Scarlatti was obliged to call out to him 
and set him right. So mortified was poor Corelli at this 
disgrace, and the deplorable figure he imagined he had 
made at Naples, that he stole back to Rome in silence, 
Soon after this a hautboy player, whose name Geminiani 
could not recolléct, acquired such applause at Rome 
that Corelli, disgusted, would never again play in public. 
All those mortifications, joined to the success of Valentini, 
whose concertos and performances, though infinitely 
inferior to those of Corelli, were becoming fashion- 
able, threw him into such a state of melancholy and 
chagrin as was thought to have hastened his death. This 
account of Corelli’s journey to Naples is not a mere 
personal anecdote ; it throws light upon the ‘com tive 
state of music at Naples and at Rome in Corelli’s time, 
and exhibits a curious contrast between the fiery genius 
of the Neapolitans, and the meek, timid, and gentle 
character of Corelli, so analogous to the style of his 
music. In 1712 his concertos were beautifully engraved 
at Amsterdam, by.Estienne Roger and Michael Charles 
le Cene, and dedicated to Philip William, Count Palatine 
of the Rhine. But, alas! the author survived the pub- 
lication of this admirable work but six weeks ; the de- 
dication bearing date the 3rd of December, 1712, and he 
dying on the 18th of January, 1713. He was buried in the 
church of Santa Maria della Rotonda, the ancient Pantheon, 
in the first chapel on the left hand of the entrance of that 
beautiful temple, where a monument decorated with a 
marble bust is erected to his memory, near that of the 
greatest of painters, Raffaele, by Philip William, Count 
Palatine of the Rhine, under the direction of Cardinal 
Ottoboni. During many years after Corelli’s decease, a 
solemn service, consisting of selections from his own 





works, was performed in the Pantheon by a numerous 
band on the anniversary of his funeral; this solemnity 
continued as long as afly of his immediate scholars sur- 
vived to conduct the ance. In regard to the 
peculiar merits of Corelli's roductions, it may be briefly 
said that his solos, as a classical book for forming the 
hand of a young performer on the violin, have ever 
regarded as truly valuable by the most eminent masters 
of that instrument; and it is said that his “O 
Quinta,” on which all good schools for the violin have 
since been founded, cost him three years to revise and 
correct. Tartini formed all his scholars on these solos; 
and Giardini observed that, of any two pupils of equal 
age and abilities, if the one were to begin his studies with 
Corelli, and the other with Geminiani or any other 
eminent master whatever, he was certain that the first 
would become the best performer. The concertos of 
Corelli have withstood all the attacks of time and fashion 
with more firmness than any of his other works; the 
harmony is so pure, — are so clearly. pegs 
and ingeniously disposed, and the effect of the whole 
from a large band so majestic, solemn, and grand, that 
they preclude all criticism. 

His productions continued longer in unfading favour 
in England, where they still retain a considerable portion 
of esteem, than even in his own country, or indeed in any 
other part of Europe. “They have, however, been com- 
— to submit to the superior genius and talents of 

aydn, Mozart, Beethoven, and Cherubini, who, in the 
ideas of the generality of our musical readers, will pro- 
bably, be considered to have left at an immeasurable 
distance the comparatively humble efforts of their laborious 
predecessors. 

Amongst the most celebrated pupils of Corelli we name 
Giovanni Battista Somis and Francesco Geminiani. The 
latter, who lived the greater part of his life in this country, 
published here in 1740 “ The Art of Playing the Violin: 
containing Rules necessary to attain Perfection on this 
Instrument.” Although many observations in this method 
are antiquated, it still contains the chief principles of 
good violin playing; and more particularly interesting 
are his explanations of the “manners”—I mean the little 
embellishments, consisting of shakes, trills, turns, and 
runs. 

As founder of a school of technical virtuosity must be 
named Pietro Locatelli. His twenty-four caprices contain 
matter of the greatest technical difficulty, and might 
afford grave reflection even in our present time of tech- 
nical efficiency. Locatelli was also a pupil of Corelli, 
The last celebrated pupil of Corelli was Pietro Castrucci. 
He was en by the Earl of Burlington as violinist, 
and filled afterwards the post of leader in the orchestra 
of the Italian Opera. He greatly excelled as a solo 
performer, and received great praise for the excellent 
manner in which he played the violin solos in Handel’s 
operas. According to some historians, the celebrated 
— Hogarth, took Castrucci for the original of his 
ar-famed picture, “ The Enraged Musician.” 

Another clever artist was Carlo Tessarini, from Rimini. 
This res master must have been a little bit of a 
charlatan; we have only to judge from the title of 
his violin school. It runs thus: “A New Method to Learn 
by Theory to Play the Violin in One Month only.” We 
can, therefore, not blame our present publishers if they 
announce, “French and German learnt by an easy 
method in twelve lessons.” These speculative gentlemen 
are only following an example given by our forefathers. 
The more one reads of history the more one becomes 
convinced that “there is nothing new under the sun.” 

Francesco Montanari, from Padua ; Giuseppe Matteo 
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Alberti and Francesco Manfredini, both from Bologna, en- 
joyed a certain reputation. A very important and iterest- 
ing artist was Antonio Vivaldi.’ ‘Signor Vivaldi was a 
Catholic priest; and as nature had-adorned him with 
beautiful red hair, his countrymen’ gave him the nick- 
name of “ I] Prete Rosso,” or in English, “'the Red Priest.” 
You may, perhaps, be astonished ‘to hear that ‘a priest 
was at the same time a violinist’ but the history of music 
offers several instances of priests being musicians. I 
have only to name Padre Martini, Abbé Vogler, Abbé 
Stadler, and our contemporary Abbé Liszt. “According 
to some people, Vivaldi was not particularly orthodox or 
bigoted as a priest; other people again assert that he 
was so pious as to put down the rosary only immediately 
before taking up his fiddle, or before sitting down for 
composing. An incident in his life, however, shows that 
Vivaldi thought his musical talent quite as important’ as 
his clerical duties. Once, when officiating at the mass, 
a musical idea suddenly struck him as very fine ; he left 
the altar, went into the vestry, wrote down his com- 
position, and after having finished, quietly resumed his 
religious service. -His superiors, scandalised at this un- 
exampled breach of discipline, forbade him exercising 
further as priest. However, the bishop of his diocesé, 
being very fond of Vivaldi’s compositions and playing, 
maintained that Vivaldi, being a musician, was not quite 
fight in his mind, and that for this reason he ought to 
be forgiven, and restored to his former duty. This 
mild assertion of, the philanthropic bishop was very 
useful for Signor Vivaldi, but is decidedly not very 
flattering to a musician ; and 'we must strongly protest 
against the belief that a man is not quite right in his 
mind because he is a musician. 

Vivaldi’s concertos enjoyed for about thirty years a 
general reputation ; indeed, they were so favourably re- 
ceived that even the earnest and rigorous John Sebastian 
Bach did not disdain to transcribe twenty of them for 
the clavichord, to arrange one for four clavecins, and to 
compose a concerto in the “Italian (Vivaldi’s) style.” 
From this fact we must, however, not conclude that Bach 
meant to pay a homage to Vivaldi, the composer. We 
may take it merely as arising from Bach’s desire to 
appropriate for his more stern, rigorous, and solid German 
taste the elegant, fluent, and pleasing writing of the 
Italian school. How greatly Vivaldi’s concertos. have 
gained by Bach’s transcriptions is at once evident by 
comparing the Italian’s original with the German’s tran- 
scription. The original is like a withered branch ; the 
arrangement like the same branch, but full of leaves and 
blossoms. 

A very doubtful merit of Vivaldi is that he claims to 

‘be the inventor of the “tempo rubato,” or “robbed 
time.” This disorderly, anarchical manner of expression 
has created a deal of mischief in the performance of 
good music, and it might have been wished, or at least 
expected, that'a priest would bequeath to the world 
something more useful. 

We must pass over several distinguished artists, and 
have only time to mention shortly the highly-gifted 

- Francesco Maria Veracini, a man of great genius, whose 
works, although not very much esteemed during his life- 
time, gained in our present days golden opinions by their 
undoubted originality. The biography of Francesco 
Veracini is not only interesting, but almost romantic, and 
would deserve to be re-written at some length. All the 
artists we have noticed belonged to the so-called Roman 

- school. We now proceed to the school of Padua, whos 
founder and brightest ornament was the famous Giuseppe 
Tartini, ? E. P—R, 

(Zo be continued.) 





“MUSIC AND MORALS.”* 


IT is nos all crea to the author of this work to have 
written a Doo upon music which js thoroughly readable 
and which can be heartily relished even by non-musical 
people. In a series of essays, which it must be said are 
remarkably discursive, Mr. Haweis talks in an easy, 
pleasant, and often Liiss jastic manner about the art ; 
and while his rhapsodi¢al flights occasionally excite a 
smile, we cannot but feel that we are listening to a man 
who understands his subject, and really las something to 
tell us. And yet we are sorry to add that, thotigh most 
pleasant reading, “ Music and Morals” is one of the most 
tantalising books we ever opened. The author seems to 
suffer under a most extraordinary inability to state facts 
with accuracy ; and some of the blunders we shall have 
occasign to notice are as ludicrous as can well be con- 
ceived. 
' The work is divided jnto four books, entitled re- 
spectively, Philosophical, Biographical, Instrumental, and 
ritical. It is not easy to trace the connection between 
the contents and the title; but, as Sterne remarked, 
“When a man has Becide 1 what to preach about, ‘Meso- 
potamia and Asia, Pontus, and Bithynia’ will do as well 
or a text as aything else.” We are not, therefore, dis- 
posed to quarrel with the author on this score. The first 
pages of the book are devoted to an attempt to analyse 
the connection between Music and Emotion; and we 
cannot say that after. reading Mr. Haweis’s theory our 
ideas on the subject are much clearer than before. Very 
possibly, however, the fault lies with ourselves. When he 
comes to treat of more practical matters, our author is 
much more intelligible, and says some really admirable 
things. Thus, in connéction with the state cf art-morality 
in this country, as it affects our public singers, we find the 
following excellent and pungent remarks on the discredit- 
able “royalty” system :-— ~ 
‘There are a good many first-rate English ballads. Thanks 
to the enterprise of a few bold and conscientious singers, we Occa- 
sionally hear some of them. But are the English ballads most 
commonly sung at concerts selected for their merit? Why are they 
sung? é trith had better be told ; — are sung because they 
are paid for, and they are clapped and puffed by people who ought 
to know better, and who do know better, but who are paid to 
cket their conscience, and applaud what they know to be mean- 
ingless trash. How are singers to fulfil the first simple duty they 
owe to their art, and sing good music, when there is a conspiracy to 
ee: cas 2 to the hufniliation of their noble gifts, or starve?” 
Pp. 70. 
This is severe, but it is undoubtedly true. Another 
specimen of Mr. Haweis’s“ hard hitting” deserves quota- 
tion ; for it is really refreshing to meet with a man who 
dares to speak his convictions fearlessly. On the subject 
of musical criticism he says :— 


‘*T honour the musical profession but I declare that musical 
taste in England is degraded “and ‘kept low by jealousy and time- 
serving, and that musical criticism is so gagged, and prejudiced, and 
corrupt, that those whose business it is to see that right principles 
revail seem too often led by their interest rather than their duty. 
hen it comes to judging a new composer, the truth is not told, or 
only alf told: when a new player is allowed to appear, his success 
depends not upon his merits, bit upon ‘his friends ; ‘and whilst it is, 
of course, impossible entirely to quell first-class merit, second-class 
merit is constantly ignored, and many sound English musicians are 
often compelled to stand ‘aside and see their places taken by young 
quacks or foteigners inferior tg themselves" (p. 73). : 
Very good also are Mr. Haweis’s remarks on ‘the 
morality “of miusicians, ‘but we must abstain “from 
quoting them. °° 
" After treating’ of the performer, our author proceeds to 


* © Music and Morals.” By the Rev. H, R. Haweis, M.A. London; 
trahan & Co, 4 } 
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speak of the listener, and of the various emotiqnal effects 
which music produces on him. And in this place we 
meet with one of the most extraordinary blunders ever 
put into print. “Mr. Haweis is referring to the use of the 
same music to different words, and notes two singularly 
ill-chosen examples from Handel—ill-chosen, inasmuch as 
instead of selecting pieces which the composer himself 
adapted, of which Hh se might be found, he has named 
two for neither of which Handel was responsible. Then 
follows this astounding statement :— 


“ Poor Weber, in his famous ‘ Mermaid’ song in Oberon, has the 
first verse thus— , 
*** Softly sighs the voice of eve: 
mvt yon 2 conn 


“And in the next, he has to set the same exquisitely peaceful 
melody to the words— 


***Oh what tersory fill my bosom ! 
Where, my Rudolph, dost thou roam?’” 


Now, in the first place, the different sentiment of the 
two verses is simply the result of the inadequate trans- 
lation of the German words to which Weber wrote the 
music. The literal rendering of the second verse would 
have been “To Thee | lift up my hands, Lord, without 
beginning or end!” Thus the illustration as regards the 
composer himself completely breaks down. But, besides 
this, every one knows that the piece referred to is not the 
Mermaid’s song in Oderow at all, but the great scena in 
the second act of the Freischiiéz. Mr. Haweis must have 
heard the piece dozens of times ; if he were not a clergy- 
man, we should say he had ) pray heard the opera at 
least as often ; and it is perfectly incomprehensible to us 
how he could have made such an absurd mistake. 

But we must pass on to the second division of the book 
—the Biographical. This is the least satisfactory B aismy 
of the whole. Short biographies are given of Handel, 
Gluck, Haydn, Schubert, Chopin, and Mendelssohn ; and 
there are also chapters on Mozart’s and Beethoven’s letters. 
Not merely are the sketches very fragmentary, and in 
some places inaccurate, but the selection of composers is 
- very imperfect. Why, for example, should nearly twenty 

ages be devoted to one who exerted so little influence on 
bis art, outside a small circle, as Chopin; while Bach, 
Weber, and Spohr, not to mention Schumann and 
Wagner, are altogether over? The biography of 
Handel is chiehy compiled from Schoelcher’s Life ; and 
the analysis of the Messiah, which occupies ten pages, is 
more like a compound of a rhapsody and a sermon than 
a musical criticism. A great deal is said about the 
words, and comparatively little about the composer’s 
setting of them to music. 

We have not space to go at igngth through the chapters 
that follow ; but as the work deserves and will probably 
yack a second edition, we shall, we think, be doing Mr. 

aweis good service in pointing out some of the in- 
accuracies which need correcting. On p. 258, Haydn’s 
“ Seven Last Words” are called, oddly enough, his “last 
seven works.” Again, he refers to the “big drum” in the 
“Surprise Symphony.” There is no such instrument in 
Haydn’s score. The notice of Schubert’s music is sin- 
piacy imperfect. No mention whatever is made of the 

portant works for the production of which we have to 
thank the directors of the Crystal Palace Concerts. Yet 
surely the B minor symphony, and the Rosamunde music, 
deserved at least to be Penge The Cearycteraninn: of 
his songs on p. 294, is also most yr, re Nn p. 339. 
Mendelsohn’: biographer is called Oecolampadius / and 
the name is put in inverted commas, as if it were a nom 
de plume. The real name.is Lampadius ; and Oecolampa- 
dius, as we should think Mr. Haweis must be aware, was 





one of the reformers of the sixteenth century! Again, in his 
analysis of the Elijah, in referring to the piece “ For he 
s Five his angels charge over thee,” he says, “ These 
choral quartetts (whatever that may mean) are m: 

with six trebles and two basses” (p. 349). Inasmuch as 
the double quartett in question is really written for two 
trebles, two altos, two tenors, and two basses, and Mr, 
Haweis must know this as well aS we do, we can only 
attribute this ridiculous mistake to the habitual inaccuracy 
which appears to be one of his leading characteristics. 

Book III., on Instrumental music, is divided into three 
sections, treating of Violins, Pianofortes, and Bells. The 
chapter on violins is very good. Mr. Haweis is, we believe, 
an accomplished amateur violinist, and writes like a man 
who thoroughly understands his subject. The followi 
chapter on Pianofortes is less satisfactory. Not only is it 
very meagre, but it contains some more of those ludicrous 
blunders with which the book abounds, Thus, on p. 413 
we read of Clementi’s Sonata, Op. 2, “which Sebastien 
Bach observed only the devil and Clementi could play. 
Sebastian Bach must have been gifted with a wonderful 
spirit of prophecy, seeing that he died fwo years before 

lementi was born / On the very next page, Mr. Haweis 
wonders what would have become of Salieri if he could 
have heard Schubert’s B minor sonata. As no such 
sonata exists, the ulation is somewhat unprofitable. 
The section devoted to Bells and Carillons is thoroughly 
well written, and contains a good deal of little-known in- 
formation. 

The fourth and last book, entitled “ Critical,” and deal- 
ing with the present state of music in England, though 
marred by some blemishes, and disfigured in places yy 
somewhat forced attempts at smart writing, is still on the 
whole one of the best parts of the work. "Fhe author gives 
a brief account of the musical progress of this country of 
late years, especially adverting to the increasing taste for 
classical music. He then enumerates and criticises our 
peiacieal conductors, and in connection with the name of 

ir Michael Costa speaks of the opera, which he r 
“ musically, philosaphically, and ethically, as an almost 
unmixed evil” (p. 509). The name of Sir Michael 
naturally leads-to a mention of the Handel Festival, in 
his remarks on which the author says, “ Mr. Sims Reeves 
at the Crystal Palace is no better than a penny trumpet 
in Westminster Abbey” (p. 515). Now, to say nothing 
of what we cannot but consider the very bad taste of this 
remark, it is altogether incorrect. All who have attended 
the Handel Festivals know perfectly that the solos sung 
by our Great tenor have been invariably effective. We 
cannot but suspect that the remark was due to Mr. 
Haweis’s desire to say something smart ; and we would 
gladly see it omitted in future editions. In a few remarks 
on music-halls and negro music, which succeed, we find 
the following very happy comparison :—“ The negro mind, 
at work upon civilised music, produces the same kind of 
thing as the negro mind at work upon Christian theology.” 
Mr. Haweis then treats of string-quartetts, and observes 
with great truth that the quartett “is to the symphony 
what a vignette in water-colours is to a large oil-painting” 
(p. 519). We next find some very severe yet mostly w 

eserved remarks on the “ Musical regen y Mie pay we 


would gladly quote, did space permit ; and a dis- 
Sertation on Street Music, in the course of vhich Mr. 
Haweis speaks of “a cornet and a serpent, who under- 


z 


take to Pox e *Suono il Tromba Trepido’” (p. 559), 
which fearful and wonderful Italian we suppose, is meant 
“Suoni la tromba intrepido!” As this is only one of 
many instances of inaccurate quotation, we will not dwell 
upon it, but we should like to ask Mr. Haweis if he has 
any idea what a serpent really is. We honestly confess 
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that in more than twenty years’ experience of London 
street music, we never yet saw a cornet and a nt 
playing together, and we venture to doubt if our author 
ever did. Acornet and a dass tuba, or euphonium, we have 
seen scores of times; but we do not believe that Mr. 
Haweis could find a player on the serpent among all 
the itinerant musicians of London. 

We have dwelt at some length upon “Music and 
Morals,” as being one of the most generally interesting 
works that has appeared on the subject of late years. 
Our only regret is that it should not be much better 
than it is. Mr. Haweis would have been more successful 
had he not attempted to make his book so comprehensive. 
Its one great fault, as our readers will perceive, is its 
want of accuracy; and as a reliable book of reference 
we cannot honestly recommend it; nevertheless, when 
dealing with questions of art rather than of fact, there is 
such a healthy vein of sound practical common-sense 
running through it, and it is so pleasantly and often 
eloquently written,.that we can cordially recommend it 
to the notice of our readers. _ 


Foreign Correspondence. 


MUSIC IN NORTH GERMANY. 
(FROM: OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


LEIPZIG, Fanuary, 1872. 


THE Tenth Subscription Concert on the 21st of December 
concluded the first series of performances at the Gewand- 
haus. On that evening the following orchestral works 
were brought to hearing :—Overture to the opera Man/red, 
by Carl Reinecke, tira arg (No. 1 in C major) by S. 
Jadassohn, and Weber’s overture to the /reischiitz. 
Reinecke’s sg gener overture has also been brought before 
the public in London last year, during the visit of the 
Leipzig Gewandhaus Capellmeister, under his own direc- 
tion, and we are sure that it will also there have obtained 
the acknowledgment due to the noble work, which is so 
excellently written and instrumented in such perfectly 
masterly style. The symphony by Jadassohn has been 
performed for the first time at the Gewandhaus concerts 
eleven years ago, and has since been repeated five times 
at Leipzig concerts. This production of Jadassohn’s 
youth—followed later by the overtures in C minor and 
D major, the second symphony in A major, the serenade 
in canon form, and numerous other church and‘ chamber 
compositions—has now been performed with success in 
nearly all the larger musical towns of Germany, and also 
at this last performance at the Gewandhaus it met with 
well-deserved approval. Weber's Freischitz overture—a 
brilliant repertoire piece of our orchestra—-was played on 
the day on which, fifty years ago, the opera Fretschiitz 
was performed for the first time in Leipzig, in remem- 
brance of this event, for ever memorable in the musical 
history of our town. 

Herr Martin Wallenstein from Frankfort-on-the-Maine 
played, on the same evening, Beethoven’s G major con- 
certo, and Mendelssohn’s rondo in E flat (Op. 25). Herr 
Wallenstein is a good, clever pianist, and showed himself 
in the rendering of the works named a conscientious and 
intelligent artiste, whose performance, as far as execution 
is concerned, left nothing to be desired. But unfortu- 
nately his play wants the something really warming and 
enlivening, and not only we ourselves, but by far the 
greatest part of the audierice, seemed to have received the 
same impression—only through that we can explain the 





comparatively speaking cool reception which our concert- 
goers bestowed on the artiste, so highly esteemed in his 
native town. 

Frau Dr. Peschka-Leutner, who intends shortly to ap- 
pear in London, sang, in most finished style, an air from 
the opera Der Haideschacht by Fr. von Holstein, and 
songs by Reinecke, Schubert, and Schumann. 

The New Year’s Day is also, as far as music is con- 
cerned, a festival day for us, and is always celebrated by 
a particularly solemn concert at the Gewandhaus. This 
time the assistance of our highly-honoured concertmeister, 
Ferdinand David, at the Eleventh Subscription Concert 
on the Ist of January was of all the greater importance as 
it is very likely that we may have heard this excellent 
artiste for the last time in public. Suffering already for 
some years from asthma, he has been forbidden by the 

hysicians in future to continue his activity, crowned with 
ame, as concertmeister in the Gewandhaus, and we hear 
with regret that he intends to resign his post at the end 
of the season. But he will not withdraw altogether from 
the Conservatoire where, ever since its foundation, he has 
as teacher worked in’ a most successful manner, and in 
this direction at all events a power of first class will be 
preserved for the music life of Leipzig. 

Herr David had chosen for his performance Schubert’s 
rondo, Op. 70, and sarabande and tambourine by Leclair. 
For concert performance David had arranged the piano 
accompaniment of Schubert’s rondo for orchestra. 
Though this accompaniment is arranged by him in a 
masterly manner, we cannot help mentioning that through 
it the duet character of the charming work suffers, and 
that on one side'the solo violin is affected by the orchestral 
accompaniment, and on the other side the work gets a 
symphonic-like appearance which does not seem to us to 
correspond-with its contents and ideas. The composi- 
tions by Leclair, Herr Concertmeister David has played 
already at the Third Chamber-music Soirée this winter, 
and we are particularly grateful to him for the repetition 
of the very beautiful sarabande. The lively acclamations 
of the audience showed again how highly the accom- 
plishments of the well-known master are appreciated. 

A Friulein Johanna von Hasselt-Barth sang the 
recitative and air “Die stille Nacht entweicht” from Faust, 
by Spohr, and songs by Schubert and Mozart, without 
making an impression either through her voice or any 
other particular endowments. 

The concert was introduced by Mozart’s overture-to the 
Zauberflote, which, like the remainder of the orchestral 
works of the evening—two movements from the unfinished 
symphony in B minor by Schubert, and symphony, in A 
by Beethoven, under the direction of the Theater Capell- 
meister Gustav Schmidt—were brought to hearing in a 
very good style. Herr Schmidt undertook the direction 
of the concert to oblige Herr Carl Reinecke, who had’ 
been taken ill. - 

The Twelfth Gewandhaus Concert brought us a 
“novelty,” an overture to Shakespeare’s Richard III. by 
Robert Volkmann, which the audience almost unani- 
mously refused to accept. However, we, in our judgment 
of the work and the talent of its author, are not led astray 
by this occurrence, although we can well explain the 
reason of the indifference the public showed. Volkmann’s 
overture is nothing less than a complete movement in 
symphonic form and style. The composition steps 
altogether out of the frame of the usual musical architec- 
ture, and accompanies the action of Shakespeare’s drama 
with musical illustrations introducing an old English war 
song. Now, for one thing, it is not to be supposed that 
the giant work of Shakespeare, in all its scenes, should 
always be present in the mind of a German concert 
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audience. Secondly, and that is the principal point, such 
a musical illustration—we had almost said “ allegorisa- 
tion”—is hot to be defended from an artistic point of 
view, even if, as was the case here, such a very daring 
undertaking—which reminds us strongly of Horace’s 
“Pindarum quisquis studet aemulari”—is executed with 
imagination. Considered from a purely musical point of 
view, the overture offers many fine traits, highly effec- 
tive details, telling tone-painting, and a very original 
characteristic colouring in the instrumentation ; in short, 
many Dae which give a most brilliant proof of the 
author's extraordinary talent and endowment. But in the 
main we must consider the work as a failure, and with 
due acknowledgment of Volkmann’s distinguished talent, 
and with the fullest and most warm sympathy for his 
nobly ideal endeavours, we. must nevertheless say that 
in this overture to Richard J//. Volkmann has not ob- 
tained what he intended, just because in this manner, 
according to our idea, his purpose could not be realised. 
Beethoven, too, accompanies in his music to Egmont the 
action of Goethe’s work, but he does not do it with the 
overture alone, in which he only reproduces musically the 
idea of the whole, but he adds also to the separate acts 
entr’actes which always reflect the corresponding emotion. 


« But every one of these movements is a piece by itself, and 


is not intended to express more than can be expressed by 
music—the emotion. 

Besides, we heard of orchestral works Rob. Schumann’s 
4th symphony in D minor, and Cherubini’s Amacreon 
overture ; all of which were most brilliantly executed under 
Reinecke’s direction. 

The solo performances of the evening were in the 
hands of Herr Leopold Auer from St. Petersburg. Who- 
ever has heard this wonderful violinist will agree with us 
if we place him amongst the very first masters on his 
instrument. It does not suffice here to endeavour to 
point out the characteristic features of his play ; language 
would have no words for the noble glow of his perform- 
ance, and the victorious certainty of his execution is well 
known. ‘ We content ourselves with acknowledging here 
that he has placed us, as critical reporter, in the delightful 
— of having to lay all criticism aside ; and all we 

ave to do is to express our highest admiration, our de- 
light, and our thanks, for the way and manner in which he 
rendered on this evening Spohr’s 9th concerto in D minor, 
a very nice reverie of his own composition, and the A minor 
caprice by Paganini. 

As lady singer, Friulein Natalie Haenisch rendered in a 
very agreeable and pleasing manner the air “ Bel raggio” 
from Semiramide by Rossini, and songs by Joh. Seb. 
Bach and Schubert. Bach’s song, “ Willst Du Dein 


. Herz mir schenken,” was, we suppose, for the first time 


on a concert programme in this century. On the pro- 
gramme Bach was mentioned as poet and composer— 
both points are, however, we think, rightly doubted. But 
the song is a fine composition, and still better than the 
music we like the truly — ressive words. 

After the Leipzig double ormance of Lachner’s 
Requiem, by Lachner, the work is now being prepared at 
Dresden and Munich. We do not know what else of 
interest to report from our German music towns. 


MUSIC IN VIENNA. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 
VIENNA, 1544 Fan., 1872. 
THE Philharmonic has been very fortunate with its third 


and fourth concerts. Herr Lauterbach, concertmeister 
from Dresden, performed Spohr’s concerto No. 9, and 





found a splendid reception—he proved himself a first-rate 
master on his instrument. Lauterbach is not a stran; 
in London, and it is, therefore, superfluous to say that 
he played with a truly ideal perfection. Another most 
interesting performance was the execution of Beethoven’s 
iano-concerto No. 5 by Hans von Biilow, whose intel- 
ectual interpretation was admirable ; both artistes found 
an enthusiastic applause. A new composition, an over- 
ture to Shakspeare’s Richard III., by Volkmann, had but 
a moderate success, as it suffered from too great profusion 
of instrumental effects. The performances of Beethoven’s 
overture to Leonore No. 1, his symphony No a two 
symphonies by Schubert and Schumann, were that 
could be desired. The third concert of the Musikverein 
was filled up by Liszt’s “ Weihnachts-oratorium” (first 
part of the oratorio Christus). It was the first perform- 
ance of that composition, which, however, was not capable 
of making a real impression. The Latin words of it are 
taken from the Holy Bible and the Catholic Liturgy. The 
real musical worth of this composition is very small, the 
invention poor in the extreme, and, what is worse, there 
is a mixture of style, offending every feeling of good taste. 
Beginning in forms of the simplest kinds, then ae 
the old Italian composers, the work approaches more 
more to the modern effects, displaying at last the newest 
colouring in instrumentation. Only the middle of the 
work, the “ Stabat mater speciosa,” makes an exception. 
This part, written with much spirit, met with an applause 
warm and cordial. The composer was present, and could 
make a useful comparison between the reception of his 
Heilige Elisabeth and his last composition—an unpleasant 
contrast. As for Rubinstein, it was a sacrifice to conduct 
a work, created in laborious endeavours and struggles, 
and promising but an ephemeral existence. Joh. Prom- 
berger, a Viennese, hitherto professor of the piano in the 
imperial chapel in St. Petersburg, gave a historical concert 
—an ungrateful task, as the arrangement of suchasoi-disant 
instructive concert gives much trouble in many respects ; 
and yet it can give but a very poor illustration of the gradual 
development of our art. There was in the first part sacred 
and secular music (1100—1740), and in the second part 
the beginning of the opera, solo song, and virtuoso per- 
formance on the piano (1600—1770), that is, going through 
more than six centuries, and all this compressed in the 
time of two hours. Dufay, Palestrina, Lotti, Scufl, 
Frederici, Peri, Lully, Al. Scarlatti, Leo, Jomelli, Pergo- 
lese, Dom. Scarlatti, and Rameau passed in quick time 
before the hearers, who at least found an assistance in the 
very valuable printed notes about each composer. Expen- 
sive as the concert was, from engaging many soloists, an 
orchestra and choir, the attendance was ee - ype An 
enormous audience, on the other hand, crowded the great 
concert-room of the Musikverein, at Anton Rubinstein’s 
concert. He performed compositions of Field, Mendels- 
sohn, Schumann, Chopin, Bach, Handel, Liszt ; and of his 
own works, barcarole No. 4, valse caprice, and théme e¢ 
variations op. 89—a composition full of stupendous diffi- 
culties. It is needless to say that he earned a most 
enthusiastic applause after his performances, which were 
interspersed only twice by Frau Emilie Jauner-Krall, who 
sang with good taste Mozart’s “ Veilchen,” “ Mignon,” and 
“Wohin,” by Schubert, and “der Schlotf ” by 
Lindb No less attractive were Biilow’s Beethoven 
evenings. All the professors and lovers of classical music 
were to be seen at the first and second concert. Bilow 
has long been justly celebrated as one of the few first-rate 
virtuosi on the piano—a thorough artist. Beginning, as 
an introduction, with Mozart’s fantasia in C minor, he 
gave an exquisite selection of Beethoven’s works pet yvoee 
comprising eight sonatas, his best variations, some 
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smaller works (Rondo, Militiérmarsch, and three minuets 
in Biilow’s Transcription). The greatest interest is aroused 
by the programme of the third and last evening ; Sonatas 
op. 101, op. 106 (with the fugue), op. 109 and 110, and 
the variations, op. 120 (33 Veranderungen). There are 
still to mention the concert. of the above Lauterbach (he 
excelled most in Spohr’s concerto No. 8, and variations by 
Corelli) ; the concerts of the singers Anna Regan and 
Helene Magnus, the Novitiiten-soirée, by J. P. Gotthard, 
and a court-concert, with songs, by Frau Bettelheim, 
Herr Walter, and violin solos by Lauterbach, The 
Haydn-Verein executed at their annual concert Haydn’s 
Creation, the solo parts by Frau Dustmann, Herr Walter, 
and Mayerhofer. 3 

The opera, possessing now a repertoire of thirty-eight 
operas (and nine ballets), offers a variety of enjoyments, 
Of the twenty composers Meyerbeer and Wagner are 
represented each by five operas ; Auber, Donizetti, Verdi, 
and Mozart (three); Gounod and Weber (two) ; Adam, 
Beethoven, Bellini, Boieldieu, Doppler, Flotow, Gluck, 
Halévy, Marschner, Mehul, Rossini, and Thomas, each 
one opera. Since the 15th. December the following 
operas were performed :—Three times—Dinorah ; twice— 

liegende Hollinder, Lucresia, Rienzi; once—Postillion, 
Fidelio, Zauberflite, Freischiitz, Afrikanerin, Faust, Hans 
Heiling, Maskenball, Mignon, Lohengrin, Hochzeit des 
Figaro, Hugenotten, Lucia, For the first time in the 
new house were represented Dinorah and Lucrezia 
Borgia (Mozart’s Entfiihrung is to be performed this 
week). Fri. Murska, the single “Gast” during two 
months, performed Dinorah, Lucia, and Asirifiamante, 
The Carl Theatre prepared an interesting evening for the 
lovers of Mozart, whose Schauspieldirector was repis- 
sented in an academy of the Verein * Concordia.” e 
operetta was exceedingly well performed by Frl. Hauck 
f ntonii Lange) and V. Rabatinsky (Mlle. Uhlich), both 
rom the Imperial Opera; by Herr Jauner, Regisseur of 
the Carl Theatre, and Gustav Hélzl (Mozart and Schika- 
neder). The conductor was Proch, the kapellmeister of 
the Burg Theatre. ; 

Let me now Once more take notice of Kéchel’s “Joh. 
Jos. Fux,” mentioned in my last report. This most valu- 
able work is one of those books which by consulting it we 
appreciate more and more. We are therein informed of 
the artistic and private life of Fux ; of the musical events 
in Vienna during a century ; we make acquaintance with 
many and many composers, singers, poets, with the cou! 
the Emperors Leopold I., Joseph I., and Charles VI., an 
their love of music. Ina series of 791 numbers we get 
a list of all the operas, serenatas, feste teatrali and 
oratorios (with name of the poet and composer), which 
were represented at the Imperial Court during a Rerigd of 
109 years (1631—1740). Very often the court, the arch- 
dukes and archduchesses, princesses, counts, and noble- 
men, todk part on the stage as singers, dancers, and in 
the orchestra as instrumentalists; sometimes the emperor 
himself sat at the piano, conducting the whole representa- 
tion. Festival operas, the words printed, the decorations 
engraved, were represented at immense cost. Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu, having seen in the Favorita (an 
imperial country seat near Vienna) the opera Angelica 
vincitrice d’ Alcina, in which even naval combats were 
represented, gave a description of it ta Alexander Pope 
(14 oon 1716) ; the costs were estimated, at 30,0001. 

ike K6chel’s Thematic Catalogue of Mozart, thé author 
gives in Supplement X. a/? he compositions of Fux, 
mostly (290 works) sacred music ; ten oratorios (per- 
formed in the Imperial Chapel in Lent) ; eighteen operas 
(among which the often-mentioned Costanza e Fortezza, 
represented in Prague in the year 1723), the rest, various 
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instrumental pi cighty-seven works; in all 405 
numbers. these works (and even the celebrated 
Missa canonica, ded more as a curiosity), of which 


only some of the smaller sacred compositions are still ip 
use in some churches, have been outlived Fux’s 
musical com ium, “Gradus ad Parnassum.” The book, 
Gedicate like the Missa Canonica, to the Emperor Carl 
V1., was first prince in the Latin language in the year 
1725, in Vienna. ere followed translations in German, 
by Lorenz Mizler (1742); in Italian, by Aless. Manfredi 
1761); in French, by Pietro Denis (1773?); and in 
nglish, London, 1791 (a second edition, a very bad 
abridgment, printed and sold by John Preston). Lastly, 
there are to mention the portrait of Fux, after an oil painting 
in the museum of the Musikverein, the pedigree (twenty- 
nine members of the family), one descendant, Joh, Fux, a ° 
asant, and ninety-four years old, still living), and two 
c-similes (a composition and the last lines of his will). 








Rebiews, 


—+— 

Fohann Sebastian Bach's Werke. Herausgegeben von der Bach- 
Gesellschaft, t9ter Fahrgang (J. S. Bach’s Works, Published 
by the Bach Society. 19th year). Leipzig : Breitkopf & Hartel, 

THE just-issued volume of this splendid edition of Bach's works is 

only interesting than many of its predecessors from the fact of 

the pieces contained in it having been previously published. “The 
six concertos for various combinations of instruments which are 
given in the present volume were published by Herr Peters of Leip- 

ig in 1850, under the supervision of ProfessorS. W. Dehn. They 
are much less known than the same composer's piano concertos— 
some of which, especially those’in c minor for two, and D minor for 
three pianos, have been frequently heard in public. The reason 
why this music is so seldom performed is not so much, we believe, 
to be found in a ee in the direction of popular taste (for there 
is an astonishing freshness and geniality in some of these works), as 
in the fact that many of them are written for very unusual combina- 
tions of instruments, some of which are now obsolete ; and that they 
all make great demands both on the mechanism and on the intellect 
of the soloists. Our readers will understand the difficulties in the 
way of an effective production of these fine works, if we briefly 
describe each of the six concertos which form the contents of this 


volume. 

No, 1, in the key of F major, is written for two horns, three oboes, 
bassoon, and a violéno piccolo (tuned a minor third higher than the 
ordinary violins—the part being written in D) with string quartett 
sory ry he & 8 SS vain common time, is more of 
the acter of a symphony than of a concerto, as the term is now 
understood. In fac it ‘ae ubsoytect used assuch in the Church- 
cafitata’ Falsche Welt, dir trax’ ici 


nicht (No. 52 in the Bach 
Society Edition). 


The movement is distinguished not only by its 
hony, and the masterly freedom in which eight or 
are frequently combined, but by its abundance of 
ort adagéo in D minor, in which the principal interest is 
vided between the ‘solo violin and the first oboe, to a most 

spirited a//agre in F, 6-8 time, in which the horns play 
an important part. The; solos for these instruments, it may be 
aomeree’ im pacing. Wye of Gaosstive difficulty. A very graceful 
minuet concludes the work. This minuet has no less than 
trios—the first for two choc and bassoon, the second (called go/acea) 
pe tke Strings, and the third for two horns, and the three oboes 


ents. movements, and is one of its author’s most 
genial ang easing works ; but we altogether despair of ever heat- 
t ; for tt con’ 


such an impracticaye trum 
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who look upon Bach merely as a clever and somewhat contra- 
puntist. Its general effect is so clear and melodious, that it is only 
on a close examination that the skill of its construction becomies 
apparent. The azdante is less interesting ; but the final fugued 
r- seed most masterly, and may be compared with the finale of 

‘ozart's ¥upiter symphony. 

Want of space forbids our dwelling on the two remaining pi 
in this volume. No. 5 is a ‘triple concerto in D, for piano, flute, and 

_violin. The piano part is very brilliant, and the combinations of 
the three solo instruments with each other, and with the accompany- 
ing stringed orchestra, are very effective. 

sixth and last concerto, in B flat, is more like a piece of 
chamber-music than the rest of the set. It is written for the 
unique combination of two violas, two viol-da-gambas, violoncello, 
and double-bass. It is, perhaps, on the whole ‘less attractive than 
some of its companions. 

These six fine works were composed at Ciéthen in 1721, and con- 
sequently belong to their composer's earlier period. To those who 
know Bach only through his fugues, and perhaps his Passion-Music, 
the volume will be full‘of interest. It will be Y othe that, as a writer 
of secular, and, we will venture to say fopu/ar music, he was no less 
successful than in grappling with the most intricate technical forms. 
Art in profusion is always to be found in his music, but nowhere, 
probably, is it more artfully concealed than in these six concertos. 





Denkmaeler der Tonkunst (Monuments of Music). H. Weissen- 
born, Bergedorf, bei Hamburg. 


THE present seems to be specially an age of musical revivals. 
Besides such publications as the beautiful editions of the complete 
sonatas of Clementi and Dussek recently issued by Messrs. Breitkopf 
and Hartel, or the collection of Domenico Scarlatti’s harpsichord 
music published by the same firm, we may refer to the admirable 
collection of old pine music brought out a few years since under 
the editorship of Herr Pauer, who, as our readers well know, has a 
most extensive acquaintance with the works of the older masters. 
¢ publication now under notice is another step in the same direc- 
tion. By the somewhat e title we suppose the editors to mean 
** Representative Musical Works,” and though we have at pre- 
sent only the commencement of the series—eight books in all— 
sufficient is before us to enable us to say with confidence that, when 
complete, the collection will be invaluable both to the musical histo- 
rian and antiquarian, and to the eral student. The works at 
resent published are two books of Palestrina’'s four-part motetts, 
orming Vol. I. of a complete collection of his works ; a book of 
Carissimi’s oratorios, containing four, in full score ; Corelli's four 
sets of sonatas for two violins and bass; the first volume of Cou- 
rin’s works, containing two’books of ‘his harpsichord pieces ; and 
Bist not least, the full score of Urio’s Ze Deum. Our space will not 
permit us to review these highly-interesting works at anything like 
the length they deserve ; we must content ourselves with a few words 
upon each. 

Palestrina is one of those composers who is much more talked of 
than known. Those who think of him merely as a clever putter 
together of chords, will be surprised at the variety of expression and 
tréatment to be found in his four-part motetts, They are all written 
in strict counterpoint, and four various combinations of voices ; and 
the editors have very wisely discarded the obsolete c clef on the 
second line, and the F clef on the third line, which is to be found in 
most of these motetts, merely indicating the fact at the commence- 
ment of each piece where needful. . 

More interesting, probably, to the generality of musicians than 
the works of Palestrina will be the oratorios of Carissimi. "This old 
Italian master lived (according to the best authorities) between the 
yéar 1582 and 1672, and was thus anterior to Handel by about a 
Century. The four short oratorios here given, respectively entitled 
Sephte, Fudicium Salomonis, Baltasar, Fonas, are rather sacred 
cantatas. They are written to Latin words, the narrative portions 
being iven to the ,‘‘ Historicus,” in the same way as it is allotted to 

ae “Evangelist” in Bach's great Passion Music, and the various 
incidental characters being treated dramatically. The freshness of 

e invention, and the dramatic force of these works is very remark- 
able ; indeed it is almost difficult sometimes to realise that the music 
is more than two hundred years old. Handel, wholesale plunderer 
as he was, seems to have been acquainted with at least two of those 
oratorios ; since he has used the “semichorus .“‘ Et ululantes””’ in 
Fephte for a striking passage in the chorus ‘‘ With thunder armed,” 
in Samson ; while another chorus in the same oratorio, ‘‘ Hear 
Jacob's God,” is founded entirely on the subjects of Carissimi’s 
final chorus to Fephte. The Fudicium Salomonis again must cer- 
tainly have furnished some hints for the scene with the two mothers 
in the second part of Handel's Solomon ; for the resemblance be- 
tween Carissimi’s duet ‘ Non est ita,” and Handel’s'setting of the 
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words “ False is all her melting tale " is far too close to be merely 
accidental. ee the whole the Yonas is the most interesting 
of the four orato: It contains some temarkably fine double- 
choruses, especially the opening ‘* Et preeliabantur venti,’’ describ- 
ing the storm at sea, and the final prayer of the Ninevites, ‘‘ Pecca- 
vimus Domine.” 

Respecting the Trios of Corelli, and the pianoforte works of 
Couperin, we can say but little. Many violinists are acquainted with 
the former, which, though now somewhat antiquated, are full of 
beautiful melody, ‘and will still possess a charm for those whose 
taste is not vitiated. This edition is under the care of no less com- 
petent an editor than Herr Joachim. The pieces of Couperin are 
also very interesting, and will well repay study. We Cannot do better 
than refer our ers to an article by Herr Pauer, which will be 
found at page 15 of our first volume in which the characteristics of 
this composer are discussed in detail. 

Urio’s Te Deum has been so fecently analysed by Mr. Prout in 
these columns that it is needless to say anything of it here. We 
are glad to see that the editor, Dr. Chrysander, honestly puts on the 
title‘ Original Sources of some of Handel's Works ;” and promises 
to continue the series by publishing Erba's Magnificat, and Stradella’s 
Serenata. 

We have only to add that these volumes are published in the con- 
venient octavo form now so common; and that the engraving and 
printi are of more than ordinary beauty and clearness. The 

, maeler,” we are sure, need only to be known to meet with 
the large sale they deserve. 





Octett in ¥. Composed by FRANZ SCHUBERT. Op. 166. Score. 
Leipzig ; C. F. Peters. 


SCHUBERT'S octett in an abridged form is well kgown to the fre- 
quenters of the Monday Popular Concerts, where it has often been 
produced, and deservedly ranks among his most popular composi- 
tions. It is only now, however, for the first time that the work has 
been issued in a complete shape. The old edition in parts, pub- 
lished by Spina of Vienna, contained neither the azdante with 
yariations nor the minuetto ; and consequently when the work has 
been played at St. James's Hall, these two movements have neces- 
sarily been omitt It is more surprising that the piece should 
have been thus mutilated, as the arrangement for four hands pub- 
lished by the same firm gives it in its entirety. The octett was 
com: in the year 1824, about the same time as the well-known 
stringed quartett in A minor. It is impossible to avoid the sus- 
icion/that the idea of the work was suggested to Schubert by 
Bethoven’s septett. Not only is the combination of instruments 
almost the same—the only difference being the addition of a second 
violin—but the form of the compositions is identical, there being 
two slow movements (the second an air with variations) and a 
minuet as well as a scherzo. Nay, more, there is in both the unusual 
feature of a short andante preceding the finale. A comparison of 
the two works is therefore most interesting, and may help us to 
understand why Schubert, with all his glorious endowments, his 
exhaustless invention, and exquisite fund of melody, should still, in 
the highest forms of composition, be inferior to his great contem- 
.. Though the octett is one of our especial favourites, a work 

that we can hear and read with ever-increasing pleasure, we cannot 
honestly rank it by the side of the septett as a work of art. And 
the reason simply consists in the much greater perfection in the 
form of ae ps A comparison of the opening movements of the 
two pieces will prove this, In the introductory adagio Schubert is 
little, if at all, Behind his rival. Modulation, harmony, orchestra- 
tion, are equally admirable ; but in the following a//egro the differ- 
ence is felt‘at once. In Beethoven, there is not a ncte too many; 
in Schubert, in spite of the exquisite freshness of the melodies— 
the second subject especially—-where it is given to the horn (p. 5), 
when ance heard being not easily forgotten— we cannot escape a 
certain feeling of diffuseness. The interest is sustained by the genius 
of the author; but the whole lacks somewhat of ¢ vhesion. his is 
probably to be accounted for by Schubert's great haste in composi- 
tion; the present work being written in less than a month, and 
probably little, if at all, retouched. The andante um poco mosso, is 
exquisite throughout. The accompaniment to the opening clarinet 
sale recalls the same composer's Ave Maria; and the instrumental 
cially those for the wind, ‘are in his- happiest vein. The 
scherzo, with its grongiy —inarked thythm, is genuine Schubert 
throughout ; ‘but the following andante with variations is very 
weak, and quite unworthy of the rest of the work. The succeeding 
menuetto -is’ very pleasing, and the finale, though too much spun 
out, is constructed on charming subjects, and most beautifully 
scored. The work is very neatly and clearly engraved, and pub- 
lished at an absurdly low price. We recommend all our readers 


effects, 





| who are not already familiar with it to make its acquaintance at 
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once. We should add that it is also to be had as a piano duet, in 
which form it will, in the hands of two good players, be found 
very effective. - 





Second Organ Book, containing 33 entirely new compositions for the 
Organ. By JuLius ANDRE. London: Boosey & Co. 

THE large production of pieces expressly composed for the ‘' King 
of Instruments,” which we have before had occasion to notice, 
seems to argue an increasing demand for music of this class; and 
we regard it as a good sign that the players of the present day 
should prefer original compositions to arrangements, excellent and 
serviceable as the latter frequently are. The volume now before 
us contains 36 (not 33 as stated in the title-page) new pieces by 
one of the most talented living writers for the organ. e move- 
ments are in almost all styles, mostly somewhat short, but few 
exceeding two pages, while the 1: number fill but one. They 
are in general by no means difficult to play, and a large number 
of them will be found useful for voluntaries. They abound in easy and 
flowing melodies, of the same school as those of Rinck and Hesse. 
In several of them, such as Nos. 2, 15, and 24, a very pleasing 
effect is obtained by the contrast of tone resulting from the employ- 
ment of a gamba on one manual, and an eight-foot flute, or clara- 
bella on another. As very good, quiet, preludial pieces, we may 
mention Nos. 6, 7, 29, and 30; while the movements for full organ 
are well written, without being dry. We welcome this work as a 
useful addition to the-existing store of organ music. 


Conceristiick (No. 4 der Concerte) fiir das Violoncell, mit Begleitung 
des Orchesters, oder des Ptanoforte. Von GEORG GOLTER- 
MANN. Op, 65. Offenbach : J. André, : 


THOUGH not displaying any very decided originality, this Concert- 
stiick for the violoncello is pleasing and effective throughout. The 
opening a//egro is constructed on a broad subject, given at first to 
the orchestra, and then repeated with embellishments by the solo 
instrument. ‘The passages of display which follow, lie well under 
the hand of the performer, and with a fine tone and good bowing 
would be sure of their effect. At the end of the first solo, the 
orchestral ¢ué/i leads, somewhat unexpectedly, into the second 
movement—a serenade, though not so entitled—andantino in B 
minor, on a graceful subject, the rhythm of which would seem to 
have been suggested by an air in Gounod’s Faust. The finale in 
G (allegro molto), is full of spirit, though here again the theme 
reminds us distinctly of the episode in the same key in Schubert's 
great rondo in B minor, for piano and violin. The second sub- 
ject is in well-conceived contrast to the first. The whole work 
shows the hand of a practised writer, and is pleasant music both 
to play and to hear. Higher praise than this we cannot award it. 





The Better Land, Song, Poetry 2! Mrs. HEMANS; Zhe Warrior 
and his Dead Bride, Song, Poetry by ADELAIDE PROCTER ; 
Echoes, Song, Poetry by the same, Be Strong, ney Posy 
by the same. Music by WILHELM SCHULTHES. mdon : 
Augener & Co. 

AMONG the large number of songs sent to us for review, it is not 
often that we have the happiness of meeting with anything so entirely 
free from commonplace or twaddle as these compositions of Herr 
Schulthes. Indeed, they are so far out of the ordinary track that we 
fear their very originality may interfere with their popularity. It is 
a painful fact that as a general rule, the poorer the music ofa ballad, 
the more likely it is to be acceptable to the publie, as for instance in 
the ‘‘Claribel” ballads, respecting which we venture to doubt if 
eight original bars could be found in the whole series. Herr Schulthes 
writes with true musical feeling and knowledge, and with an excellent 
adaptation both of melody and harmony to the sentiment he has to 
express. Of the four songs before us our favourite is ‘‘ The Warrior 
and his Dead Bride.” Miss Procter’s words are well adapted for 
music ; and the composer has admirably reflected every huidiog 
feeling of the text. Especially good is the effect of the modulation 
into G flat on the sixth page. With good singing and a judicious 
accompaniment a great effect might be made with this piece. The 
song, ‘‘Echoes,” is also most excellent. The other two songs are 
per scarcely equal to the two we have named; but both are 
interesting and worthy of notice. The piano accompaniments of all 
require careful handling, but are by no means difficult, 





Three Trios for Two Violins and Violoncello, GEORG 
WICHTL, Op. 83 (Offenbach : J. André), are melodious and pleasing, 
but by no means powerful or original. We should su they 
are meant for the use of amateurs, with whom they will probably 
be popular, as they are very easy, 


a 





Messias von HANDEL, Divertissement fir Harmonium oder 
Pianoforte, von Dr. CARL SEEGER, Op. 51 (Offenbach : J. André), 
is an easy transcription for the harmonium of themes from. the 
Messiah, which will suit the large class who like a mouthful of music 
rather than a hearty meal. 

Twelve Short Choral Preludes for the Organ, by VICTOR KLAUuSS, 
Op. 19 (Offenbach : J. André), are very good of their kind, but hardly 
likely to be very popular in this country, as many of the chorals on 
which they are founded are but little known here. 

Zehn Orgelstiicke sur Uebung, und sum Kirchlichen Gebrauche. 
(Ten organ pieces for practice, and for church use), von J. G. 
HERzOG, Op. 25 (Offenbach : J. André), can be recommended as 
well written, pleasing, and suitable as short voluntaries, 

Prelude and Fugue in E minor for the Organ, by J..S. BACH, 
transcribed for the piano by EDWARD BLACKSHAW (London: 
Augener & Co.), is a very excellent ent of one of the shortest 
onl cosiatt, but also one of the finest of Bach’s pedal fugues. Mr. 
Blackshaw has accomplished his task with great success, and those 
who admire Bach, but do not play the organ, should make themselves 
acqtainted with this beautiful work. 

he Haunt of the Wood-Nymphs; The Chase of the Fairies; for 
the pianoforte, by HENRI BEVANI (Query, Henry ?) (London : 
C. Jefferys), are fortunately both short. 

‘omance Poétique pour Piano, par JAMES J. MONK (London: 
Ashdown & Parry), is pleasing, but not original; and we must con- 
fess that we prefer Schumann's treatment of the same subject in 
No. 10 of his ‘‘ Album,” 

Tried and True, Ballad, by JAMES J. MONK (London: Ashdown 


& Parry), is unfortunately open to the same reproach as the last 
piece, wt. Sera obviously, though doubtless unconsciously, sug- 
gested by Schubert’s well-known ‘“ Serenade.” 


Foy will Come To-Morrow, Ballad, by JAMES J. MONK (London: 
Cramer, Wood & Co.), is a song of which we are happy to be able 
to speak much more highly, as its composer, whose memory seems 
sometimes unfortunately too retentive, has real feeling for music, 
and in this ballad has produced a really pleasing melody. The 
authoress of the words, however, should have known better than to 
make ‘‘ beguiled them” rhyme with “ smiling.” 

The Happy Past, Ballad, written by W.T. BUTLER, composed by 
W. H. MITCHELL (London: J. Williams), is chiefly remarkable for 
some very iar words. e ‘‘ebon tomb” is certainly a novel 
epithet ; and what in the world is the meaning of 


“ Why /ave the core with briny tears, 
Of that happy, happy past”? 


O Trill again, sweet Nightingale, Song, by W. F. TAYLOR 
(London: W. Morley), is a flowing song in its composer’s usual 
melodious style, but presenting no features that require special 


notice. 

Song, words and music by Kay SEBEy (London: 
Augener & co, Judging from the music, we suppose the composer 
of this song to be an amateur. 

A Wet Sheetand a — Song, by H. BRAMALL (London: 
om aged & Co.), is a good bold song, which, if well sung, would be 

fective, 

Tantum ergo, {= Soprano, Ténor et Basse, avec Accompagnement 
@’ Orgue, par J. L, ELLERTON (Paris: Schott), issimple, melodious, 
and well written. 

Magnificat and Nune Dimittis in G, by D. MACPHERSON 
(London: Novello, Ewer, & Co.), is chiefly distinguishable from 
— pieces of the same class by the abruptness of some of its modu- 

tions. 

Blessed is the Man, Offertory Sentence, by C. J. Frost (London: 
ae & Co.), is a short and easy anthem, well adapted to its 
object. : 

The Convolvulus, Four-Part Song, by C. J. Frost (London: 
Metzler & Co.), is of average merit. 

Thirty-six Original Hymn Tunes, by C. J. Frost (London: 
Novello, Ewer, & Co.), are vastly like hundreds of hymn tunes that 
we have seen before. We cannot.conceive what possesses so many 
writers to attempt this species of composition, in which nothing 
short of absolute genius can do surthing really new. For the sake 
of reviewers, we wish it were an offence punishable with penal servi- 
tude te publish any more hymn tunes! 





MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 
Agate, W. $. ‘L’Esprit du Soir." Galop, (London: W. J. 
te. 


Rerger, F.‘* Rock me to Sleep,” Part Song. (London; Lamborn 


Hartog, H. “Lelac N " Im tt Piano, (Hull: 
og, Send thar yanza, promptu pour ( 
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Hartog, » “The Hesslewood Review March.” (Hull: Gongh 
and 


Hartog, Hv La Charité.” Pour Soprano, Violon, Piano ct Har- 
monium, (Amsterdam: Th. J. Roothaan.) 

Hartog, H. ‘‘Souvenir de la Chasse.” Violon et Piano, (Am- 
sterdam: Th. J. Roothaan.) “ 


Kornatski, F. V. ‘The Firefly.” For Pianoforte. (London: 
Morley). 

Knappe, vy. A. 2 Klavier Stiicke. (London: Augener & Co.) 

Linley, G. “ Song of the Day Spirits.” (London: W. Morley.) 


Lord, ¥. W. The ‘‘ Victory” Schottische. (London: W. Morley.) 

Lynch, Rev. T, T. Tunes to Hymns in “‘ The Rivulet.” (London: 
Strahan & Co.) 

Penna, F. ‘‘ Days of Childhood.” Song. 


Davison, & Co.) 
Salaman, Charles. Song. (London: Cramer, 
*¢ Are other Eyes,” Song. (London: Cramer, 


(London : Duncan, 


“This Rose.” 
Wood, & Co.) 
Salaman, Charles. 


Co.) 
Salaman, Charles, “ Perdita’s Song.”’ (London: Cramer, Wood, 
oO. ’ 


“Rose Buds.” Mazurka Brillante. (London: 








Concerts, Xe, 


— = 
CRYSTAL PALACE, 


AFTER the usual Christmas recess, the Saturday Concerts were re- 
sumed on the 2oth ult. Having, we suppose, for the present com- 
pleted the series of ‘‘ Mendelssohn” performances, the directors 
gave a programme of miscellaneous but very interesting music. 
The opening overture was the well-known Zauberflite, and the 
symphony was Schumann's most interesting No. 1, in B flat. As its 
composer's first attempt, so far as we are aware, at writing for the 
orchestra, this work shows a remarkable knowledge of instrumental 
effect ; and owing to the abundance of melody, clearness of form, 
and vigorous freshness which characterise it, it may be considered 
Schumann's most popular though hardly most individual work of 
this class. The performance was magnificent throughout, and fully 
worthy of the reputation of the Crystal Palace band. The conclud- 
ing piece was Mr. J. F. Barnett's clever ‘‘ Quverture Symphonique,” 
originally composed for the. Philharmonic Society, and performed on 
this occasion for the first time at these concerts. The solo instru- 
mentalist was’Mr. Franklin Taylor, a pianist of whose talents we 
have before had occasion to speak favourably, but who certainly 
increased our already high estimate of him by a most admirable 
performance of Beethoven's great concerto in E flat—a work which 
may be called a touchstone for a pianist, as it requires more than 
mere digital agility. Whether as regards mechanical finish or 
artistic interpretation, Mr. Taylor's rendering left nothing to desire ; 
. and he fully deserved the recall with which he was honoured at 
the close of the piece. The vocalists were Mdlle, Limia and Mr. 
Sims Reeves. The lady, whose name is new to us, sang the “ Bel 
raggio"’ from Semiramide, and Haydn's canzonet ‘‘ My mother bids 
me bind my hair’ —the'pianoforte accompaniment being arranged (in 
some places we thought rather over-arranged) for the orchestra— 
with great taste, and very neat execution, producing a very favour- 
able impression. Our great tenor sang. ‘‘ Deeper, and deeper still,” 
and Max's great scena from the Freischiiéz, in his own unapproach- 
able style. 


Respecting the concert of the 27th we must speak in our next 
Number. 





SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, 


A TREAT was afforded to the lovers of Handel on the 26th ult. 
by a performance of the oratorio Deborah. the concert took 
place after our going to press, we are unable to give an account of 
it, further than to say that the principals announced were Mdme. 
Lemmens-Sherrington, Mrs. Sidney Smith, Miss Julia Elton, Mr. 
Kerr Gedge, and Mr. Lewis Thomas ; but as the work itself is less 
known than some of its composer's other oratorios, a few words 
about it may probably be interesting to our readers. Dedorah.was 
the first oratorio which Handel wrote for public performance—its 
only predecessor in the same style, Esther, having been composed 
in the first instance for the Duke of Chandos’s chapel. In ev 

respect the second work is in advance of the first, In it we meet 
for the first time with the stupendous choral effects which Handel 
subsequently made so familiar to his hearers. While Zsther con- 








tains but few choruses of importance, we find in Deborah no less 
than sixteen—some of them, such as ‘‘ Immortal Lord,” “See the 
proud chief,” and ‘‘ Lord of Eternity,” equal in grandeur and effect 
to anything he ever wrote. It is not generally known that Deborah 
is more of a pasticcio than perhaps any other of its author's ora- 
torios. In no subsequent work did Handel borrow so largely from 
his own earlier compositions. Besides using portions of his Chandos 
Anthems, his early Italian oratorio // Trionfo del Tempo, and the 
Birthday Ode for Queen Anne, there are no less than six move- 
ments from the Coronation Anthems, and nine from his German 
Passion, incorporated into the score. Many excellent examples 
might be found here of the adaptation of the same music to dif- 
ferent words. Sir Michael Costa’s additional accompaniments to 
Deborah, which we have frequently heard at previous performances 
of the work, are remarkably judicious, and happily less noisy than 
those which he has added to some of Handel’s other oratorios. 
Why cannot the Sacred Harmonic Society give us an opportunity 
of hearing some more of the great composer’s neglected works ? 
Athalia, Saul, Belshazzar, Foshua, and Time and Truth, not to 
mention others, would all be well worthy of production. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


THESE concerts were resumed after the Christmas vacation on Mon- 
day, the 8th ult. The programme included Beethoven's quartett in 
E flat, Op. 74—one of its composer’s grandest and most highly- 
finished works. ‘The slow movement would seem to have influenced 
Mendelssohn in writing the adagio of the Scotch symphony. The 
quartett was admirably played by Messrs. Strauss, L. Ries, Zerbini, 
and Piatti. The same composer’s genial and ever-welcome septett 
(played on this occasion for the twenty-third time at these concerts) 
was as heartily appreciated as ever. The pianist was Mr. Charles 
Hallé, who only appeared in one piece—Beethoven’s sonata in’ E 
minor, Op. go—which he played with his usual exquisite finish. We | 
cannot, however, agree with his reading of the second movement, 
which he takes so slow as to convert the a//egretto into an andante. 
Signor Piatti played three movements for the violoncello by Veracini, 
obtaining an encore for the lively ‘‘Gigue."” Miss Alice Fairman 
was the vocalist. 

The following concert, on the r5th, was signalised by the first 
appearance at these entertainments of a new pianist—Mdille. Carreno, 
who played Beethoven’s sonata in E flat, Op. 27, No. 2, and took 
part in Mozart's quartett in G minor. The young lady’s execution is 
excellent, but her style is somewhat too demonstrative for classical 
music. Madame Norman-Néruda was the principal violinist, and 
led Beethoven’s serenade-trio in D, Op. 8, and Haydn's sparkling 

uartett in c, Op. 33, No. 3, with her usual perfection. Miss 
ennell was the v ist, and Sir J. Benedict conducted as usual. 

Mr. Charles Hallé appeared on the 22nd, on which occasion he 
brought forward, for the first time at these concerts, Schubert's 
sonata in A minor, Op. 164, a work much less known but hardly 
less beautiful than the greater sonata in the same key, Op. 42, 
which both he and Madame Schumann—we rather think Madame 
Goddard also—have so often played at St. James’s Hall. Mr. Hallé 
also took the piano part of Beethoven's great B flat trio, Op. 97, 
and Schumann's piano quartett. There was only one string quartett, 
but that was a vant fine one— Haydn in F, Op. 77, No. 2. We 
need hardly add that it received full justice, when we say that the 
payee were Madame Norman-Néruda and Messrs. Ries, Strauss, 
and Piatti. 

For the concert of the 29th Madame Goddard was announced to 
perform Dussek’s sonata in Cc minor, Op. 35, No. 3—a composition 
which, like many other of its author's works, is far too much neglected 
by the present generation of pianists. Madame Goddard: deserves 
the hearty t of musicians for reviving these charming works, 
and we hope she will let some more of Dussek’s exquisite sonatas be 
heard at St. James’s Hall 


MONTHLY POPULAR CONCERTS, BRIXTON. 


THE fourth concert of the present series, on Jan. 16th, opened with a 
very interesting ees quintett, by Silas, for piano, violin, con- 
certina, viola,.and violoncello. The work, like all its author’s com- 
positions, is thoroughly well written, and the concertina is very 
ingeniously combined with the otherinstruments. The performance 
by Messrs. Prentice, Weist Hill, Richard Blagrove, Burnett, and 
Pettit was excellent, the scherzo and finale being particularly effec- 
tive. The programme also comprised Beethoyen's sonata, Op. 81 
(Caractéristique), capitally played by Mr. Prentice ; Chopin's Polo- 
naise in C for piano and violoncello (Messrs. Prentice and Pettit), 
and Schumann’s quintett in E flat, Op. ty which was received with 
t enthusiasm. The vocalist was Mr. Robert Hilton, whose 
e bass .voice was heard to advantage in songs by Meyerbeer, 
Schumann, and Handel, 
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Musical Hotes. 
— 

HERR PAUER will again deliver @ coufse of interesting lectures on 
the most celebrated and influential composeérs Of Italy, Fratice, ahd 
Germany, of the 18th and roth centuries, with illtistrative per- 
formances on the pianoforte. Thé léctures will take place in the 
Lecture Theatre, South Kensington Museum, of Monday afterhoons, 
the sth, rath, roth, and 26th of February, the 4th and rith of 
March, at half-past two o'clock. 

THE post of organist to St. Paul's Cathedral, vacated By the rétire- 
ment of Mr, Goss, has been filled up by the appoititment of Dr. 
John Stainer, late organist of the University Church and Magdalen 
College, Oxford. Dr. Stainer is well known as not merely an ex- 
cellent performet, but also a thorough musitian; and the Dean and 
Chapter of St. Paul's may be honestly congtatiifated on their selec- 
tion. 

THE Tonic Sol-Fa College held its annual meetings at the close of 
last year, under the presidency of the Rev. Mr. Curwen. Various 
lectures and papers were read, and discussions took place, in which 
many of the leading sol-faists took part. : 

Mr. Kuune’s Musical Festival at Brighton, during the coming 
month, promises to be of special interest. In addition to 4 most 
attractive staff of soloists, both vocal and instrumental, a full chorus 
and orchestra will be engaged. Among othér works to be given, we 
may mention M. Gounod’s “‘ Cecilian’’ Mass, and his GaZ/ga, aswell 
as a new work composed expressly for the Festival; Sir J. Benedict's 
St. Peter; Mr. Sullivan's music to the Merchant of Venice; all of 
which works will be conducted by their respective composers. , Of 
more often performed works we find the Messiah, Creation, Lobge- 
sang, Rossini’'s Stabat Mater, and Mozart's 12th Mass; while in 
instrumental music no less than three symphonies are promiised— 
Mozart in E flat, Beethoven in C minor, and Mendelssohn's /ta/zan. 
Twily the Brighton people will have no cause to complaiti of a meagre 
bill of fare! . 

A VERY interesting article on ‘Music in Birmingham in “, * 
appeared in a recent issue of the Birmingham Morning News. e 
same journal has also published some most sensible remarks on 
‘* Modern Singers’ High Note Cadences.”’ 

THE progtamme of an amateur concert recently given at Salis- 
bury, under the direction of Mr. Aylward, deserves mention for the 
high character of the music performed. Besides smaller works, two 
movements from a symphony by Haydn, the overtures to Masanied/o 
and Zanetta, Mendelssohn's capriccio in B minor for piaho and 
orchestra, and Mozart’s Trio in E flat for piano, clarinet, and viola 
were given. 

A LARGE organ has lately been erécted by Méssts. Forster and 
Andrews in the Exchange Hall, Kilmarnéck, atid is very highly 
spoken of. : 

IN teference to the letters which havé appearéd: in Our colunins 
from Franz Liszt's father to Czerny, Mr. R. Andrews, of Bowdon, 
has kindly forwarded us the original bills of two concefts given at 
the Theatre Royal, Manchester, on June the 16th and 2oth, 836, 
in which the youthful pianist is described as ‘* Master Liszt (only 
12 years of age).” The pieces he is announced to play—a concerto 
by Hummel, variations by Herz and Czerny, extempore fantasias, 
&c.—fully confirm all that we gather from his father's lettets as to 
his wonderful precocity. ; 

M, GAssteR, whom some of our readers may gemembet as @ pro- 
peg baritone singer at the opera, died recently at Havana, at the 
age of 48. 

Tue Leipzig Signale states that thirty-fivé tiew Ifalian operas were 
produced during the year 1871. 





Organ Appointment.—Mr. Alexandéet Walker, to Christ Church, 
South Hackney. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
W. W.—There is a Sonatina by. Moscheles, Op. 4; 4 ‘‘Sonata 
‘Caractéristique,” Op. 27; and two Sonatas, Ops. 35 and 55, which 
are arrangements from other works. 
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NEW EDITION 


OVERTURES. 


TRANSCRIBED FROM THE FULL SCORES 


For the Pianoforte Solo and Pianoforte Duet. 


E. PAUER. 


Le Cheval de Bronze. 

Crown Diamonds. 

Le Domino Noir 

Fra Diavolo. 

Masaniello. 

Zanetta. 

Fidelio. 

La Dame Blariche. 

Caliph de Bagdad. 

Les Deux Journées. 

Iphigenié in Aulis. 

Zampa. 

Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
Op. 21. 

Militaty Overture. Op. 24. 

The Hebrides(Fingal’s Héhle). 
Op. 26. 

Calm Sea and Prosperous 
Voyage. Op. 27. 

Fait Melusitia. Op. 32. 

Don Giovanni. 

Figaro. 

Zauberflote. 

Die Felsenmiihle. 

William Tell. 

Rosamond. 

Tannhiuser. 

Der Freischiitz. 

Jubilee Overture. 

Oberon. 

Ruler of Spirits. 








AUBER 





For Piano Solo, each 4s. |For Piano Duet, each 5S. 
London: AUGENER &,CO., Beethoven House, 








